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The two diſtin& Powers or Proper- 
ties of the human Soul, viz. The 
WiLL and the UN DERSTANDING. 


H E knowledge of the Soul, and the 
Powers or Properties its bountiful 
Creator has endowed it with, muſt, at firſt 
fght, appear of the utmoſt conſequence; as 
that will not only clearly point out to us, ac- 
cording to the conſtitution of our nature, the 
ſeveral relations we ſtand in to God as well 
as one another, and according to our beha- 
viour thereto muſt be either happy or _— 
ble 3 
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ble; but likewiſe will, when duly conſider'd, 
let us know wherein our ſtrength and wiſ- 
dom muſt be founded, that we may be 
firmly eſtabliſhed, and from whence we muſt 
have thoſe means, which are neceſſary to 
be made uſe of, in order to attain the one 
or avoid the other. As then the Will and the 
Underſtanding, or what is commonly called 
Reaſon, are wo diſtin Powers or Proper- 
ties ſubſiſting in the Soul, and have diſtinct 
provinces aſſign'd them for action, and for 
the uſe and abuſe of which we are ac- 
countable to God our Creator, yet we muſt 
obſerve, that they are fo cloſely united, in 
that ſpiritual eſſence, we call the Soul, as 
not to be divided, ſo much as in thought. 
Now the Will is confeſſedly allowed to be 
the elective faculty, ſo that there is no diſ- 
pute, but that the Will makes choice of 
the end; but then the queſtion is, whether 
or no the Will makes choice of the end 
of itſelf, and without conſulting the Under- 
ſtanding, or is directed therein by the Un- 
8 My deſign then in . follow- 

ing Eſſay is to ſhew, that the Will does 
of itſelf, without ever conſulting the Under- 
ſtanding, or being directed by it, make choice 
of the end propoſed, and that the Underſtand- 


ing 1s no further concern'd therein, than to 


point out ſuch means, as to it ſeems beſt 


adapted 
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adapted to attain that end made choice of 
by the Will, without gainſaying or contra- 
dicting, be the end good or bad. The rea- 
ſons of this my opinion, I ſhall humbly 
ſubmit to the conſideration of ſuch Gentle- 
men as ſhall be pleaſed to read this Eſſay. 

Be pleaſed then to conſider what the Soul 
of Man is, when firſt infuſed into the Body; 
that it has no inherent knowledge of good 
or bad, but is only endowed with ſuch 
Powers or Properties as will, when duly 
cultivated, anſwer the end for which they 
were implanted therein. The Soul then be- 
ing endowed with theſe Powers, that by 
the exerciſe of which, it may know to 
chuſe the good and refuſe the evil; they 
muſt be, ſeparately conſider'd, equal to the 
taſk aſſign'd them, otherwiſe there would 
be a defect in the contrivance of that no- 
ble Being. 

But upon due conſideration we find the 
contrary, aud that the Will, when arrived 
to maturity, is of itſelf able to make choice 
of any end that ſhall be propoſed to it, with- 
out ever conſulting or being directed by the 
Underſtanding therein: I ſay when arrived 
to maturity, for we cannot but obſerve, 
that upon our firſt coming into the world, 
we are as impotent in uſing our ſpiritual 
Powers or Properties, as we are our bodily 


members, and in both caſes, are equally 
| B 2 obliged 


(4] a 
obliged to have recourſe to others for their 7 
help and aſſiſtance, that we may uſe them 
aright. Hence it is evident, that our Wills 
and Underſtandings, at our firſt ſetting out, 
are altogether ſubject and under the duec- 
tions of the Will and Underſtanding of ſome 
other; ſo that at firſt our Wills are altoge- 
ther directed, in the choice of any end that 
is made by the Will of that perſon that 
has the management of us; and in like 
manner our Underſtanding is under the ſame ; 
direction in pointing out the means, that . 
may be neceſſary to be made uſe of, in 
il order to attain the end made choice of ; 
and by ſuch means, it is plain, that the 
1 Soul becomes poſſeſſed of ſuch knowledge L 
k as may be neceſſary to attain the end it was 
ſ deſigned for. Now every Power that is im- 
iy planted in the Soul, by whoſe means it 1s 
[| | that the Soul acts viſibly, muſt certainly, 
i ſeparately conſidered, be partaker of the 1 
bl whole nature of the Soul, conſequently what- 
1 ever knowledge the Soul gets poſſeſſed of, 
* every Power implanted therein, muſt equally 
it be partaker of that knowledge. As the Will 
bl. then is allowed by all to be the elective fa- 
bl culty, and is truely poſſeſſed of all the know- 
id ledge that is laid up in the Soul, hence it 
1 muſt follow that the Will, by this know- 
id ledge, is as fully qualified to make choice of 


the end, as the Underſtanding can be to 
| point 
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point out the means in order to attain the 
end made choice of by the Will. And to 
evince this truth, we need only take a view 
of the operations of theſe two Powers or Pro- 
perties within ourſelves, and we ſhall ſoon 
erceive, that the Will makes choice of the 

end, from ſelf-evident truths. Hence it is, that 
the Will does not ſtand in need of the 
reaſoning faculty, to incline it to one end 
rather than another, but is altogether in- 
fluenced by the end made choice of. And 
theſe truths the Soul gets poſſeſſed of, by 
the inſtruction of thoſe that have the care 
of us in our carly years, and we are ſoon 
able to confirm them by our own obſervation, 
and improve them by experience. And all 
ſuch truths appear ſelf-evident at firſt fight, 
from the convenience or inconvenience that 
ariſes to ourſelves, the Will being influenced 
or not influenced by ſuch ends. For inſtance, 
that the health of our bodies is neceſſary 
to our well-being in this life, requires no 
reaſoning to prove it; the Will therefore 
never enquires of the Underſtanding, whe- 
ther or no it ſhould be influenced by that 
end; but being influenced, Reaſon immedi- 
ately points out the means that may be 
neceſſary to attain the end; and if its own 
reaſon 1s not ſufficiently qualified to direct 
therein, yet it isable to direct, to call in the 
aſſiſtance of ſuch as are qualified for that 
purpole, 


(6] 
purpoſe. But let us conſider from whence 
the Farious ends which are propoſed to the 
Will do ariſe, and how they come to be 
the object of the Will's choice. And here we 
muſt know, that the Soul is furniſhed with 
various paſſions and affections, and in the 
body are many wants and appetites, and 
when theſe are excited from ,outward ob- 
jects, or from their own real wants, they 
immediately apply to the Will to be fa- 
tisfied, and not to the Underſtanding, for 
ſome of them are of ſuch a nature, that 
there is none, nay there cannot be any rea- 


ſoning about them ; and ſome others of ſuch 


a nature, if the Underſtanding was applied 
to, and reaſoned about them, and hence 
the choice be made, they muſt have ever 
been refuſed, as being evidently deſtructive 
of that happineſs, which the Soul of every 
man is defirous of enjoying. And this as evi- 
dently ſhews, that as there is, and ever has 
been, ſuch ends propoſed by the paſſions and 
appetites, that when made choice of, ma- 
nifeſtly tend, inſtead of happineſs, to bring 
on miſery and deſtruction upon the whole 
man ; that ſuch choices cannot be the re- 
ſult of the Underſtanding, but of the Will, and 
that too without any regard to the reaſon- 
ing faculty; and it is as plain, what that 
end is which influences the Will in ſuch 
caſes, viz, preſent pleaſure or profit, This 


alone 
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alone is ſufficient to demonſtrate, that the go- 
vernment of the Soul is wholly placed in 
the Will, and that it has no other regard 
to the Underſtanding, than to point out the 
means that may be neceſſary to attain the 
end made choice of, whether good or bad, 
without ever offering to give direction, or 
even advice, in relation to the end; nor even 
ſo much as making one remonſtrance, be the 
end made choice of what it will, And that 
this is ſo in fact, a very flight obſervation of 
what is ated in our own minds would prove 
it. But as words and outward actions, are 
the only ſigns, by which we are enabled 
to judge of the inward diſpoſition of ano- 
ther man's Soul; if we will but take a view 
of, and conſider them, we muſt be convinced 
that the Will has an abſolute power of ma- 
king the choice of the ſeveral ends propoſed, 


In order then to form a judgment herein, we 


will firſt conſider ſome actions, which are too 
viſible to be denied, and that too in places, 
which were undoubtedly founded to culti- 
vate our reaſon and to teach us the true go- 
vernment of our paſſions, and by that means 
to prepare its ſeveral members to behave 
with credit and reputation, in the ſtation they 
may be called to or deſigned for; whether 
the government of the State, the Bar, or the 
Pulpit; yet even in theſe places, where the 
great extent of power reaſon is endowed with, 

maniteſtly 
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manifeſtly appears in the acquirements it 
i has made, and does ever make, in the know- 
ledge of. arts and ſciences; and it is upon 
theſe very accounts that reaſon has been 
| extolled and exalted above the Will, upon a 
little confideration, we ſhall ſoon ſee that the N 

Will is ſole Arbiter of the paſſions and ap- | 
{1 petites, and makes its choice of every end 
| N altogether independent of reaſon, even in theſe 
| 
| 
| 


1 places where reaſon is cultivated to the high- 
eſt degree, and brought to the greateſt per- | 
fection. Now happineſs, and even preſent | 
happineſs, being the deſire of every Soul, 
| whatever object is preſented. thereto, come 
from whence it will, is always cloathed in 
ſuch a dreſs, as evidently ſhews, that there 1s 
ſuch a pleafure will ariſe to the Soul in the 
enjoyment of the object, that the Soul - will 
be pleaſed therewith ; hence the Will makes 
choice of it, as an end to be obtained, and 
the Underſtanding points out the means in 
order to attain it, without ever reaſoning 
whether the object is duly qualified to give 
the Soul that ſatisfaction which is adequate to 
l it. And this is but too manifeſt in the prac- 
0 tice of young gentlemen in thoſe learned bo- 
| dies; whoſe paſſions are high, and appetites 
{trong, and by their daily exerciſes demonſtrate 
that their reaſon is as ſtrong, and has been 
thought rightly proportioned, and every way 
qualified to govern them; yet upon experi» 

ence 
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ence the paſſion or appetite has been gratified, 

and brought him under the cenſure of his ſu- 
periors; and they, in order to cure him of 
the vice he has been guilty of, by way of 
penance, impoſe an extraordinary exerciſe, 
obliging him, upon pain of their further diſ- 
pleaſure, to write upon that very vice. For 
inſtance, let it be drunkenneſs: Now what 
end can influence the Will of a young gentle- 
man to be guilty of this odious crime, when 
he is in no way of buſineſs, that may in the 
leaſt lead thereto; it muſt then be either va- 
nity of ſpirit, which prompts him to vie with 
his companions who ſhall drink moſt, or 
downright the pleaſure of drinking ; but it 
can never be ſuppoſed that reaſon was con- 
ſulted about it, whether the end propoſed, 

probably no more than being merry together, 
be commendable or otherwiſe, but the Will 
beiag determined, reaſon appoints the proper 
place to atchieve the end, viz, the tavern ; 
the crime being committed, and falling under 
the notice of his ſuperiors, they impoſe the 
penance, viz. to write upon this vice, in 
order to ſhew the deformity and ill conſe- 
quence of it; to do this muſt be the work of 
reaſon. But then it may be aſked, what end 
is there propoſed to the Will, that this perfor- 
mance can be the means of attaining, which, 

according to my ſcheme, muſt be the ſole 


cauſe of] it, Fear is one end, that influences 
G the 
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the Will to comply with the order, that he 


may not be expelled the ſociety; but then 


there is another end which influences. the 
Will, that it be done well, and ſet forth in 
the moſt odious colours, and all the ill con- 
ſequences that may attend it fairly drawn 
out, and that is vanity, or it may be a laudible 
ambition, that they may know he has made 
good proficiency in his ſtudies: hence it 1s 
plain that the Will makes choice of the end 
in both caſes, and reaſon points out the means 
to attain the ſeveral ends. For no man will 
ever ſay that he is drunk with reaſon, that is, 
with the choice of his reaſon, but yet he 
muſt obſerve, that whatever it may be, that 
influences the Will to make choice of that 
end, whether company, or pleaſure of drink- 
ing, reaſon only points out the means, with- 
out making one remonſtrance ; for it is often 
ſeen, that the gentleman who has juſt now 
been expoſing the vice, the ſame objects of- 
fering themſelves, his Will is again influenced, 
and reaſon is ſo far from oppoſing, that the 
ſame means are made uſe of as before. Hence 
we may fairly account for thoſe inconſiſten- 
cies, which are very apparent, between men's 
words as well as their writings and their 
actions, that is, Theory and Practice; which 
cannot be done upon any other Principles. 


But 
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But let us confider this argument in an- 
other end which is propoſed to the will, 
wherein all men, even learned and unlearned, 
high and low, rich and poor, are more or 
leſs influenced by it, without ever conſulting 
the Underſtanding, as a ſelf evident truth, 
which ſtands in no need of the reaſoning fa- 
culty to prove it, vi. the getting of money. 

Now money being made the ſtandard of 
commerce, and the means by which we pro- 
cure to ourſelves ſuch things as we really 
ſtand in need of, but are in the poſſeſſion of 
another, the neceſſity of obtaining which 1s 
ſelf· evident, in order to procure ſuch things 
as may be neceſlary to ſatisfy thoſe craving 
appetites, which are peremptory in their de- 
mands, and we can enjoy no eaſe nor quiet 
till they are ſatisfied. Beſides, the convenien- 
ces are ſo many, which accrue to every man 
who has it in poſſeſſion, and the number- 
eſs inconveniences he is thereby freed from, 
are ſo apparent at the firſt view, that the 
Will ſtands in no need of reaſon to prove 
the truth of this propoſition, conſequently 
makes choice of this end without ever con- 
ſulting or being. directed by it. And that 
reaſon 1s no further concerned, than to point 


out the means of obtaining it, will be very 
plain, if we take but a view of the means 


which are made uſe of to acquire it, and how 
they are varied and duly proportioned as the 
2 Will 
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12 
Will is more or leſs ſtrongly influenced by the 
end propoſed. The downright covetous 
man, who places his ſole happineſs in the 
poſſeſſion thereof, his Will muſt be ſtrongly 
influenced thereby, and reaſon, which ever 
concurs with the Will, points out fuch means 
as are rightly proportioned to obtain his de- 
fires; and induſtry and frugality are the com- 
mon means preſcribed by reaſon for acquiring 
it, but his Will being very ſtrongly influenced, 
ſo theſe are not duly proportioned thereto: 
Hence ariſes thoſe various arts of fraud and 
couſenage, over-reachings in bargains, taking 
the advantage of the preſent neceſſities of thoſe 
they may have to deal with, and can't have 
them ſupplied from any other quarter, even 
downright oppreſſion of the poor, or any 
means whatever, ſo long as they do not en- 


danger his life; and the only end that in- 


fluences his Will to take care of that is the 
love of money; and reaſon being ſo united 
with the Will as not to be ſeparated, muſt be 
perfectly acquainted with all the ends the Will 
is influenced by, conſequently proportions the 
means as the Will is more or leſs ſtrongly influ- 
enced, withoutever remonſtrating to ſhew either 
the badneſs of the end, or even ſcrupling to pre- 
ſcribe the moſt unjuſtifiable means to attain it, 
There is another fort of men, whoſe Will 
being influenced by idleneſs and riotous liv- 
ing, and not having an 1ydependent fortune; 

pilfering 
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pilfering and ſtealing, and even carrying as 
it were their lives in their hands, by publickly 
robbing upon the highway, are preſcribed by 
reaſon in order to attend the end the Will is 
influenced by. Now on the contrary, the 
man whoſe Will is influenced by the love of 
money no further than to ſupply his own and 
the wants of thoſe that juſtly depend upon him, 
and that he may live with decency and repu- 
tation according to the ſtation he is placed 
in, reaſon preſcribes no other means to ſuch 
a man but the commendable virtues of in- 
duſtry and frugality ; theſe means perfectly 
concurring with .the end the Will was influ- 
enced by, and as there was nothing but what 
was juſtifiable in the one, fo the other is in 
every point ſuitzble thereto. Hence it is plain, 
that in all theſe caſes, the Will makes 
choice of the end, without either conſulting 
or being directed by the Underſtanding, and 
that the means preſcribed are always agreeable 
and duly proportioned to attain the end made 
choice of by the Will, whether good or bad. 

But let us conſider the paſſion of anger, 
Now anger being a ſenſible perception of 
ſome injury received, or affront given, there 
is a deſire raiſed in the foul by this paſſion, 
of having the injury repaired, or the affront 
acknowledged; and the more or leſs ſtrongly the 
Will is influenced thereby, the more or loſs vio- 
lent are the means made uſe of to attain the end 
propoſed. 
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propoſed. When it is moderate, and keeps 
within due bounds, the Will is no further in- 
fluenced thereby, than to make choice of ſuch 
an end, that the injury may be repaired, or 
that the man be made truly ſenſible of his 
fault in giving the affront. And as the Will 
is the elective faculty, he muſt make choice 
of the end propoſed, and that too without ever 
conſulting the Underſtanding ; it being a ſelf- 
evident truth, that whatever injury a man wil- 
fully does to another, he ought to make full 
reparation for, or whenever he defignedly af- 
fronts another, he ought to be made ſenſible of 
it, and aſk pardon ; but that reaſon preſcribes 
the means to attain the end propoſed cannot be 
diſputed, and that they are ever duly pro- 
portioned thereto, is evident in the preſent 
caſe, For as the end propoſed is only to have 
the loſs repaired, or the affront acknowledged, 
reaſon preſcribes no other means, than what 
are ſuitable thereto; ſuch as an amicable 
agreement, if that can be had ; if not, he will, 
but in the leaſt expenſive way, have recourſe 
to the law, which is made to redreſs ſuch 
grievances. But if the paſſion of anger be 
violently agitated, his demands run high, and 
the Will being influenced thereby, is in pro- 
portion to the violent agitation and high de- 
mands of the paſſion. Hence we may give 
a fair account of thoſe cruel and barbarous 
actions, the very hearing of which even ſhocks 

the 


[ 15 } 
the ſoul of every one, where that paſſion is 
not predominant; and in ſome meaſure to mi- 
mitigate the black crime, it is commonly ſaid 
that the man who commits it muſt be de- 
void of reaſon, and yet nothing more falſe ; 
for upon enquiry it will be found, that it is 
reaſon, and only reaſon, that preſcribes the 
means to attain the end propoſed, be thoſe 
means of what nature ſoever they will. Now 
this will appear, if we make but the leaſt ob- 
ſervation upon what happens in the world. 
Obſerve but two gentlemen, where the one 
thinks that he is injured by an affront, or ſome 
other way, his honour is piqued, and his paſ- 
ſion is violently agitated, fo that the injury or 
affront muſt not be paſſed by without proper 
notice, ſuitable to that punctilio of honour 
he has conceived. Hence it happens, that no 
mean way of revenge is to be proſecuted ; con- 
ſequently, according to that falſe notion of 
honour, which is but too much countenanced 
in the world, he demands ſatisfaction with the 
point of his ſword, as if nothing leſs than the 
other's life was ſufficient to attone for the 
offence committed ; but then he is ſo honour- 
able, that he ſcruples not to run the riſque of 
his own life, and that only with a view, as 
he conceives, of honourably taking the life 
of another. Hence it is very plain, that 
reaſon does not direct, nor is even conſult- 
ed in the choice of this end; but then it is 
as 
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as plain, that the means made uſe of to attain 
the end, muſt be preſcribed by reaſon, for 
the Will only makes choice of the end. We 
may therefore aſſuredly draw this concluſion, 
that reaſon does ever concur with the Will, 
not only without contradiction, but even with- 
out the leaſt remonſtrance, be the end made 
choice of never ſo baſe and contradictory to 
the conſtitution of our nature, that is, our 
being and our well-being even in this preſent 
life; but if futurity be brought into the queſ- 
tion, it will be a further proof of what I aſſert, 
that the Will does ſolely and of itſelf make 
choice of every end, and reaſon only preſcribes 
the means in order to attain the end made 
choice of by the Will. But let us take a view 
of another ſort of men, whoſe paſſion, upon 
receiving ſome injury or aftront, is as violently 
agitated, and the Will as ſtrongly influenced, 
as in the former caſe ; ſo that nothing leſs than 
the life of the other will attone for the offence. 
But then there is another end offers itſelf, by 
which the Will is as ſtrongly influenced, and 
that is the preſervation of his own life ; both 
theſe ends therefore are made choice of by 
the Will, and reaſon, in concurrence there- 
with, preſcribes ſuch means as feem moſt 
fitly adapted to attain both the ends, Hence 
a ſeries of gradations are laid down, in order 
to take the life of the other without endanger- 
ing his own, and as regular a proceeding in 

working 
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working the ſeries according to proportions, as 
in any propoſition in the mathematicks, and 
as demonſtrative too, in order to come at a 
proper opportunity of giving the private ſtab, 
or dexterouſly adminiſtring the poiſon'd cup, 
without ſuſpicion from whence it comes, or 
who 1s the principal author thereof, This 
fully ſhews, that reaſon is as much concern'd 
to work the ſeries in due proportion, in this 
caſe, as in a demonſtration of any propoſition 
in Euclid. The caſe would be found the 
ſame, v2, that the Will does of itſelf make 
choice of the end, and that reaſon does ever 
concur with the Will, be the end what it 
will, and does ever duly proportion the means 
to attain the end made choice of by the Will, 
without either directing or being conſulted 
therein, if we were to run through the whole 
circle of virtues and their extremes. I ſhall 
therefore mention but one more, and that is, 
the paſſion of Love with regard to the other 
ſex. This paſſion was implanted by our 
Creator in the ſoul, in order to propagate 
our ſpecies, and therefore when kept within 
due bounds, is truly praiſe-worthy. And here 
one would think, that if ever reaſon was con- 
ſulted in relation to any end whatever, it 
ſhould be in this; but it is an old obſervation, 
that love is blind, that is, ever acts without 
conſulting reaſon; but the real truth is, that 


the Will does in this, as in all other caſes, of 
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itſelf make choice of the end, When there- 
fore an object offers, by which this paſſion is 
raiſed, and put into motion, the more or leſs 
the paſſion is agitated, the more or leſs ſtrong- 
ly is the Will influenced thereby, Hence 
ſome very great oddities, and other ſtrange and 
ſurpriſing effects, which are produced by this 
paſſion, may be accounted for. Obſerve the 
man, in whom, upon the fight of ſome fair 
object, this paſſion is ſo highly agitated, that 
in the poſſeſſion thereof his whole happineſs 
is immediately founded, and conſequently the 
Will, influenc'd thereby, muſt be as peremp- 
tory in the choice of the end, and reafon, in 
concurrence therewith, as violent in preſcrib- 
ing the means ; but theſe ſometimes, inſtead 
of engageing the fair object to comply with 
the requeſts made, occaſion ſuch manifeſt ſigns 
of reluctance, that the man 1s quite aſtoniſhed 
and after ſome repetitions of his earneſt re- 
queſts, ariſes to a full denial; and this puts the 
blood into ſuch a ferment, that the animal 
ſpirits, by which the body is connccted to 
the ſoul, are raiſed above their due pitch; 
hence the objects, which muſt be tranſmitted 
by them to the ſoul, are obſtructed, and by 
this means the foul is rendered inactive, there- 
fore during this fermentation of the blood, he 
15 raging mad. And hence it is that a mad- 
man is not accountable for his actions, as 


being no more than a mad animal ; and this 
is 
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is manifeſt from the means made uſe of by 
thoſe who undertake the cure of them, which 
is to cool and reduce the blood to its due 
temperament ; this being done, the animal 
ſpirits are brought into due order, and tranſ- 
mit the objects to the ſoul, and the man be- 
gins to act ſuitable to his nature, which is a 
material body actuated by a ſpiritual ſoul en- 
dowed with thoſe noble properties, a Will to 
chooſe the end, and an Underſtanding to pre- 
ſcribe the means that may be neceſſary to at- 
tain that end. But it is never ſo much as pre- 
tended that love is either govern'd or guided 
by reaſon, ſo that the whole of that paſſion is 
entirely ceded to the Will; but yet the means 
preſcribed, in order to attain the end, muſt 
be by reaſon, in this as well as all other paſ- 
ſions, affections, or appetites, as would be ve- 
ry apparent, were we but to take the moſt 
tranſient view of the paſſion of love when de- 
generated into luſt ; what deep-laid ſchemes 
and contrivances are there preſcribed to ſe- 
duee the object fixed upon, and to draw her 
into thoſe ſnares they have ſo privately diſ- 
poſed, in order to ſatisfy that brutal appetite, 
that it will be ſurpriſing if ſhe eſcapes. But 
ſome, who have entertained an high opinion 
of this property, reaſon, think that the man 
who is ſo far ſunk in brutal pleaſures as to 
break through all bounds of honour, and even 


common honeſty, to enjoy them, muſt have 
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forfeited all right to reaſon, and that he has 
reduced himſelf to the level with, if not be- 
low, the brute creation. And yet, I ſay, 
if we were to enquire into the matter, we 
ſhould ſoon ſee, that the Will makes choice 


of the end, and reaſon concurs with the Will, 


and preſcribes the means, in order to attain 
the end, be it ever ſo unjuſtifiable, without 
ever gainſaying or making ſo much as one 
remonſtrance thereto. Whence ariſes this 


depravity in our nature, is not my buſineſs 


Here to enquire, yet cannot but obſerve, that 
it is ſo in fact. 

But let us now conſider theſe two proper- 
ties implanted in the ſoul, and after what 
manner they act in the ſciences, where rea- 
ſon has made ſuch wonderful diſcoveries. And 
even here we ſhall ſoon ſee, that the Will 
does of itſelf make choice of the end, and 
that reaſon does ever concur with the Will, 
and duly proportions the means to attain the 
end made choice of. The profeſſors of the 
mathematicks tell us, that ſcience is bound- 
leſs, and yet reaſon is that property in the foul 
which ever purſues a ſeries of argument to at- 
tain the end propoſed, and by duly obſerving 
the relation one propoſition has to another, 
demonſtrates ſuch propoſitions as are truly 
wonderful. Hence it happens, that reaſon has 
almoſt joſtled the Will out of his place, and 
uſurped the throne in the ſoul, as if all things 

were 
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were under his ſole direction. It is true, this 
is not done by reaſon nor with reaſon, but 
only by inconſiderate men, who have conceiv- 
ed ſo high an opinion of this noble proper- 
ty, as ſcarce to allow any other a place in the 
ſoul at all, at leaſt not that which is proper 
to it. The affection of knowledge is placed 
in our ſoul, to excite us, not only to know 
our 'Creator as far as we are able, for he is 
in deed and truth incomprehenfive, but like- 
wile to view him in his works; and here 
we find every thing duly proportioned, in or- 
der to attain the end it was deſigned for; 
and the more curious our enquiry 1s, the greater 
will our aſtoniſhment be; and therefore when 
this affection is raiſed in the ſoul with great 
warmth and heat, and the Will influenced 
thereby, it will be in proportion thereto, and 
accordingly make choice of that end, as in- 
deed it is a moſt noble one, and the Under- 
ſtanding wall as duly proportion the means to 
attain it. Obſerve the man whoſe affection 
for knowledge in the mathematicks is highly 
fired, the Will is in proportion influenced, 
and becomes ſo fixed and ſteady, that no other 
object is ſo much as ſuffered to interfere, but 
the mere neceſſities of nature, and them very 
ſparingly, and reaſon duly proportions the 
means. And hence it is that ſome men have 
made ſuch great improvements and new dil- 


coveries in that ſcience, But he whoſe affec- 
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tion is but warm in the deſire of that know- 
ledge, his Will is not ſo ſtrongly influenced, 
and conſequently other objects are eafily ſuf- 
fered to offer themſelves; and if the Will be 
influenced by any of them, reaſon immediate- 
ly concurs with the Will, and leaves off the 
operation, which tended to demonſtrate ſome 
propoſition, by which the Will was before 
influenced, and points out the means which 
may be neceſſary to attain the end, by which 
the Will is now influenced, without the leaſt 
remonſtrance. Hence we may account for 
the behaviour of thoſe men, who are ever 
purſuing yet never come to perfection in any 
thing, viz, the mutability of their Will, 
which is influenced by any object that offers 
itſelf, and occaſions an inſtability in all their 
actions. W hence it follows, that the Will is 
ſole governor, and does of itſelf make choice 
of the end, and reaſon does only point out the 
means in order to attain the end made choice 
of by the Will, even in thoſe ſciences where 
reaſon appears in the utmoſt perfection. And 
it is the ſame in all other arts and ſciences; 
the more or leſs the affection of knowledge 
in any art or ſcience is heated, the more of 
leſs ſtrongly is the Will influenced thereby; 
and hence it is, that we are the more or leſs 
ſteady in the purſuit thercof, without any re- 
gard to reaſon, as that has no concern in the 
choice of any end, but only points out the 

means 
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means. in order to attain the end made 
choice of, As will appear if reaſon be called 
upon to ſhew the ill conſequence of inſtability 
in our actions; for fure there muſt be ſuch an 
affection implanted in the foul as a deſire of 
perfection, ſo far at leaſt as its nature is capa- 
ble of. And if this affection be evet ſtrongly 
excited, the Will is as ſtrongly influenced, 
and reaſon, who ever concurs with the Will, 
as truly points out the means, and thoſe are, 
that the Will be firmly fixed and very ſteady 
in the choice of the end, if he expects to 
arrive at any perfection in any art or ſcience 
whatever. It is therefore evident, that reaſon 
concurs with the Will, be it ſtable or unſtable, 
and always points out the means in order to 

attain the end made choice of by the Will, 
As then it is evident that the end is made 
choice of before the means can be preſcribed 
and that there are ſuch paſſions and affections 
implanted in the ſoul, and appetites and real 
wants in the body; and likewiſe external ob- 
jects perfectly ſuited to gratify thoſe paſſions 

and affections of the ſoul, as well as ſatis 
the appetites and wants of the body, and theſe 
are ſo ſelf-evident that there can be no miſ- 
take about them; the Will in ſuch caſes can- 
not ſtand in need of the reaſoning faculty to 
make its choice, nor 1s the Underſtanding 
ever concerned therein, but only preſcribes 
the means in order to attain the end made 
choice 


a) 
choice of by the Will. But then it may be 
aſked, as the Will is fo very capricious in 
his choices, as well as unſtable, it ſeems to 
want a director and governor, and as reaſon 
is taken away, what is to be put in the ſtead 


thereof? the anſwer is very caſy, viz. the 
Will of God. 
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